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The Month. 


Wy gives us great pleasure to announce that President 

Cleveland has just issued his first order of classifica- 
tion during his present term. It places the inspectors 
and assistant-inspectors in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, under the Civil Serv- 
ice Rules. These are a part of the places mentioned 
in the March number of Goop GOVERNMENT as on Sec- 
retary Morton’s program. The duties of the inspectors 
consist of the examination of live stock and meats in- 
tended for transportation beyond the borders of a State, 
and the destruction of any found to be tainted with 
disease. This requires that candidates shall be edu- 
cated in science rather than in politics. The new or- 
der adds only about seventy-one places to the classified 
list, but it is hailed gladly for the hope it holds forth 
of further extensions; for the inspectorships have been 
a favorite prey of the spoils-hunters ever since their es- 
tablishment. 


We give elsewhere an abstract of the opinion of At- 
torney-General Olney in the Toledo assessment case, 
that solicitation of campaign contributions from Gov- 
ernment employees at their offices is not solicitation 
‘¢in any room or building occupied in the discharge of 
official duties by any officer or employee of the United 
States,’’ etc., within the meaning of Section 12 of the 
Civil Service Act of 1883, provided it be made by let- 
ter and not by direct contact. This may be good law, 
but it is very poor logic. Such a conclusion is open to 
ridicule when tested by hypotheses which will readily 
suggest themselves. A campaign collector, let us say, 
wishing to assess a postoffice clerk, writes him a let- 
ter inviting a ‘‘ voluntary contribution,’’ and takes it 
to the postoffice in person. He finds the clerk at the 
stamp-window, an opening twelve by eighteen inches 
in size. Below the stamp-window is a mailing-slit six 
inches long by one inch wide. Now, according to Mr. 
Olney’s interpretation of the statute, if the collector 
hands his letter directly to the clerk, he breaks the law; 
but if he only mails it he does not. In other words, if 








he puts his letter through the big hole he is liable to a 
fine of $5,000 and three years’ imprisonment, whereas if 
he puts it through the little hole he goesscot free! The 
rare dignity of such a construction of a federal statute 
must commend it to every—connoisseur of curios. 


A further comical aspect is given to the whole affair 
by the letter from District-Attorney Brinsmade which 
accompanies the Attorney-General’s opinion. The airy 
and unconscious way in which this letter admits the 
plain intent of the campaign committees to solicit con- 
tributions, not from the party membership or from the 
public at large, but ‘“‘ from the federal officeholders,’’ 
is delicious. What idea does the innocent Mr, Brins- 
made suppose was in the mind of Congress in passing 
the last few sections of the law of 1883, if it was not 
distinctly to abolish the abuse of taxing official salaries 
for the support of a party—the abuse which drove Jay 
Hubbell of Michigan out of public life! Then observe, 
also, the mutual confidence existing between the poli- 
ticians who hold office in Ohio, as shown by their unwill- 
ingness to trust each other to handle their joint funds, 
and their search outside of their own circle for an abso- 
lutely honest man. It is painful to draw the ‘‘ deadly 
parallel’’ upon two public functionaries as learned as 
Mr. Olney and as simple-souled as Mr. Brinsmade, but 
who could resist this ? 


Brinsmade on Rickenbaugh: 


Mr. Rickenbaugh, an attor- 
ney and a man of the strictest 
integrity, was selected as the 
person to take the contribu- 
tions. 


So we have reached a point where two high legal 
authorities in the service of the United States commend 
as ‘‘a man of the strictest integrity’’ an attorney who 
‘seems to have discovered a loophole which exists in 
the law’’ and is willing to crawl throughit! Cannot 
they get up, between them, a like certificate of char- 
acter—and cleverness—for Postmaster Icks of Newark? 
Is it not possible that he, too, being a man of the strict- 
est integrity, has discovered a means of cheating a law 
which most other men of the strictest integrity would 
prefer to obey? We fear that District-Attorney Jolly of 
Kentucky, who carried his manly fight against the law- 
breakers in his own party to a successful conclusion, 
will begin to suspect that his notions of morals and duty 
are too old-fashioned for this practical era. He will 
have to move across the Ohio river if he wants to keep 
up with the times. 


Olney on Rickenbaugh : 


Mr. Rickenbaugh, who is a 
lawyer, seems to have discov- 
ered a loophole which exists 
in the law. 


As predicted in the last number of Goop GOVERNMENT, 
the internal revenue machine in W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge’s district has been set to work under full head to 
force his return to Congress, Not only are the men for 
whom he has found salaried places working with all 
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their might, but their wives and daughters have turned 
in to help elect their low-lived patron. The plea they 
use is: ‘* Our livelihood depends upon him. His defeat 
would take the bread out of our mouths.’’ So they are 
willing to throw every consideration of decency and 
self-respect to the dogs. in order that their husbands 
and fathers may be billeted upon the Government in- 
stead of having to work for a living like other men. It 
is obvious that there is a part of Coxey’s army which 
has not yet begun its march to Washington. 


The attempt of en E. Gaddis, the Treasury clerk 
who was wrongfully removed by Secretary Carlisle 
last summer, to procure reinstatement by mandamus, 
has thus far failed. No one who has made a candid 
study of the case could expect any other ending, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Supreme Court of 
the United States will disapprove of the action of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Secretary 
Carlisle was perfectly well assured, when he asserted in 
his correspondence with Commissioner Roosevelt last 
winter that the Gaddis case was one for the courts to 
settle, that the courts would refuse to interfere with the 
discretion of the head of an executive Department. His 
argument was not made in good faith, and deceived no- 
body. It was merely a pettifogging device, unworthy 
the fame of the lawyer who resorted to it, to shift a dis- 
agreeable responsibility from his own to other shoulders, 
To have admitted that the question was one for his own 
decision would have involved either a retreat from the 
unwarrantable position he had taken, or else an invita- 
tion to the President to punish and humiliate him before 
the eyes of the whole American people. Either alterna- 
tive would have been disagreeable, and Mr. Carlisle’s 
habit is to avoid anything disagreeable, at whatever 
cost. 


Mr. Gaddis’s petition to the court was accompanied 
by affidavits from reputable witnesses setting forth his 
creditable career as a clerk; a statement by Chief 
Clerk Logan Carlisle that there were no charges against 


him ; and a vain attempt made by Register Tillman to 
induce him to declare himself a Democrat as a condi- 
tion of his retention in the service. Secretary Car- 
lisle’s answer began by reserving all objections to the 
jurisdiction of the court—a common formality, it is 
true, but one to which the Secretary ought not to have 
stooped after his letter to Commissioner Roosevelt ; it 
denied that Mr. Gaddis’s efficiency record in the De- 
partment was equal to that of some of the other clerks 
over whose head he had been promoted, but admitted 
that he was detailed to duty with the Civil Service Com- 
mission on the certificate of acting-Register Smith that 
he was a ‘‘capable, efficient and entirely trustworthy 
clerk.’’ To the Secretary’s answer was appended 
that of Assistant -Secretary Curtis and Register Till- 
man, denying the charges of attempted coércion and 
other unlawful acts. 


Judge Bradley’s decision, which is printed on another 
page, may be summed up in the sweeping statement that 
the Civil Service Law, while placing definite restric- 
tions upon the admission of applicants to the Civil Serv- 
ice, left their removal wholly in the discretion of the 
heads of Departments—at least, that it gave no jurisdic- 
tion to the courts in the premises; therefore, without 
reference to the intrinsic merits of the case, the petition 
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for a mandamus must be denied. The Judge has been 
charged repeatedly with hostility to the merit system. 
No one can read his decision without seeing that this 
accusation is wholly unjust. He not only approves of 
the system, as every intelligent man must, but every sen- 
tence of his decision reflects his regret that the Law is 
not powerful enough to compel strict adherence on the 
part of executive officers. We are not sure how far Re- 
formers generally will share his regret. It is better for 
governmental morals that some things should be left to 
the uprightness of our public servants, In public as in 
private employ, a man who can be trusted to do right 
only when a club is held over him is not worth keeping 
on the roll of honor or reward. 


The Civil Service Law is like the liquor law, and the 
law against misappropriation of public funds, and many 
other laws, in this respect, that it may be made a suc- 
cess or a failure according to the manner of its execu- 
tion. Under our system of government, with its strict 
separation of the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches, it is doubtful whether it would be possible to 
make any law operative if the officers required to exe- 
cute it declined to do so, if the courts decided that they 
could not interfere, and if the body in whom was vested 
the power of impeachment saw fit to ignore the whole 
matter. That is the situation with regard to the Civil 
Service Law to-day. The Law authorizes the President 
to prepare and formulate certain Rules, and makes it 
‘the duty of all officers of the United States in the De- 
partments and offices to which any such Rules may re- 
late, to aid in carrying said Rules 
into effect.’’ Now, when a Secretary of the Treasury 
deliberately violates one of these Rules, and the courts 
say that they have no authority to compel him to re- 
trace his course, and the President has not the heart to 
discipline him, and Congress does not care enough about 
the whole business to inquire into it, is it the law that 
is defective, or its administration ? 

Judge Bradley states his personal belief, after hear- 
ing both sides, that Mr. Gaddis told the truth in* this 
case and that his opponents did not. The specific 
point upon which the issue of veracity was raised was as 
to whether an attempt had been made to coérce Mr, 
Gaddis’s political action by threatening him with the 
loss of his livelihood if he did not recant his party faith. 
But, supposing that this particular question were laid 
aside, one need only read the correspondence between 
Commissioner Roosevelt and the Treasury authorities to 
find proof of what is well known to everybody in Wash- 
ington, that the dismissal of Mr. Gaddis was for politi- 
cal reasons, and that Secretary Carlisle stood ready to 
deny that this constituted an infraction of the Civil 
Service Law unless certain technical forms of tyranny 
could be shown to have been exercised. General Rule 
III, however, as promulgated by President Cleveland 
himself i in the spring of 1888, says that ‘‘ any appointing 
° officer who shall discriminate in favor 
of or against any eligible because of the eligible’s polit- 
ical or religious opinions or affiliations, shall be dis- 
missed from office.’’ It is true that the ‘‘ eligible ’’ here 
referred to is a candidate for appointment, and that the 
Rule does not, in so many words, prohibit discrimina- 
tion against him after he has been appointed, But will 


_any honest man pretend that the Rule does not cover 


the case of an eligible after appointment as well as 
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before? Can the mere process of appointment rob the 
appointee of one of his clearest guarantees against perse- 
cution for conscience’s sake? Can it rob the Civil Ser- 
vice Law and Rules of all their vitality by discrediting 
the chief reason for their existence? The idea is absurd. 
Secretary Carlisle knows it is absurd. President Cleve- 
land knows it is absurd. Yet the Secretary takes refuge 
behind this flimsy and contemptible technicality ; the 
President countenances his trick by not removing him, 
as his own Rule requires; the court to which appeal is 
taken decides that it is without jurisdiction; and Con- 
gress, which talks loudly of impeachment when the sil- 
ver question, or the Hawaiian policy, or any similar 
topic is under discussion, ignores the contempt cast 
upon the Civil Service Law by an Administration sworn 
as solemnly to the support of this law as of any other. 
It is not the Civil Service Law which is abortive, Lut 
the pretence of enforcing it. 


Let the President now cut off any further excuse on the 
part of his Cabinet officers for trifling with the Law and 
Rules, by amending General Rule III so as to extend 
specifically the same protection to the persons who have 
obtained admittance to the Civil Service as to those who 
are still knocking at its doors. Let us have something 
which will satisfy at once the fools who cannot read the 
Rule aright and the knaves who purposely misconstrue 
it. Unless something of that sort is done, a scandal 
more serious in its effects than the Gaddis case is liable 
to be precipitated at any time. Suppose, for example, 
that a religious sectarian bigot finds his way into an ap- 
pointing office, and proceeds to weed out all the Jews, 
or the Roman Catholics, or the Methodists, or the Camp- 
bellites he can find there? General Rule III prohibits 
his inquiring into the religious affiliations of the eligibles 
certified to him for appointment; but, having appointed 
a clerk, there is nothing in thé mere words of the Rule 
to prevent his dismissing the poor fellow five minutes 
after administering the oath of office to him, if it shall 
appear that he is a member of a certain proscribed 
church, Would not President Cleveland, or any other 
President, interfere in such a case? Of course he 
would. The head of that appointing officer would come 
off before he had time to gasp out a protest or an expla- 
nation. Why? Because, if such discipline were not 
administered with dramatic promptness, the whole 
country would ring with the story, Congress would be- 
stir itself for the impeachment of the President, and the 
next popular election would send the Administration’s 
party out of power. Therein lies the whole key to the 
difference between the treatment of religious and polit- 
ical proscription. Religion is of so vital concern toa 
large part of the people, that the politicians regard it 
as a dangerous plaything, and handle it with dainty 
fingers ; but thirty years of vicious education in poli- 
tics have seared the public conscience to almost any of- 
fence against good government where “ stalwart’’ par- 
tisanship is urged as an excuse. 


The Postmaster-General has felt called upon to explain 
his general rule against appointing saloon-keepers to be 


postmasters. It does not seem to us that any explana- 
tion is necessary; the rule must appeal to the good judg- 
ment of the community. No moral question is neces- 
sarily involved in the discrimination, for there are 
certain occupations which do not chime with the pecu- 
liar character of a postoffice or the special duties of a 
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postmaster. One would hardly think, for example, of 
setting up an office in a powder-mill or a bone-boiling 
establishment; neither would a physician in full prac- 
tice, or a penitentiary warden, or a commercial traveller, 
or a clergyman engaged in parish work, make a desira- 
ble postmaster for an active town; yet to say this is not 
to pronounce powder-making or bone-boiling an unlaw- 
ful business, or to insult physicians, wardens, agents and 
ministers. Anyone who is so sensitive as to take offence 
because his business calling is regarded as inconsistent 
with the best care of a postoffice, has too little common 
sense for a postmaster, whatever his occupation may be. 


The purpose of Mr. Straus’s bill to regulate applica. 
tions for office, the text of which is given elsewhere, is 
excellent, and in the main it is well framed. Instead of 
levying a fine upon the member of Congress who inter- 
feres unasked, as some other authors of Reform bills 
have proposed to do, Mr. Straus contents himself with 
punishing the applicant who solicits influence except in 
writing, or in whose behalf a member goes begging in 
person, This plan was chosen doubtless on account of 
its greater likelihood of support in Congress, and it 
certainly is better to frame a bill which will pass than 
to spend energy and time in agitating for one which 
stands no chance of acceptance. But why does Mr. 
Straus require applicants to do their solicitation in writ- 
ing and yet permit appointing officers to make their 
requests for advice orally? If there is one puint in the 
whole process where the formality of written correspond- 
ence is especially necessary to the end sought by the 
bill, it is just here. Suppose that, after a private inter- 
view between a member of Congress and a Cabinet offi- 
cer, the latter threw the application of some candidate 
for office into his waste-basket, on the ground that his 
visitor had recommended the appiicant without being 
asked for his advice: how could the member of Con- 
gress prove that the Cabinet officer had invited him to 
speak? Or how could the Cabinet officer convince his 
critics that he had not? A dozen other situations will 
suggest themselves, in which the requirement of writing 
in all cases would save annoying doubts and questions 
of veracity. 


Can Anyone Suggest a Better Plan? 


TYPICAL criticism comes to us in a marked copy 

of the Duluth Witness, which complains of the un 
fairness of the apportionment of clerkships by the federal 
Civil Service Commission thus : 


On page 143 of their ninth report we find that our own State gets 
but 47 per cent. of its share, while the District of Columbia gets 
1,142 per cent., Nevada 200 per cent, Wyoming, Alaska and 
Arizona 100 per cent. each, Maryland 82, Delaware 80, Colorado 
70, Montana 75, Rhode Island 72, Wisconsin 46, Utah 42, Mich- 
igan 47, lowa 45, North Dakota 50 per cent., andsoon. It would 
seem from this as if population and merit were enti ely ignored 
by this supposed impartial body and that political considerations 
were only weighed in determining results. 

We assume that the editor of the Wztness wishes to be 
fair, but he ought to have taken the trouble to read the 
two pages of the report which precede page 143, and 
which contain a full answer to his criticism, 

The method of apportionment is to lay off a certain 
arbitrary number of appointments in advance—say, for 
example, two thousand—and ascertain how many of these 
would fall to each State in proportion to its population. 
Then, when arequisition comes in from a Department for 
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aclerk to perform a certain class of duties, the Commis- 
sion certifies a group of names from the State which has 
thus far received the smallest percentage of appoint- 
ments, and which has furnished a list of persons eligible 
for such a place as that in which the vacancy has oc- 
curred. When the current two thousand appointments 
have been exhausted, another lot are laid off in advance 
in the same way; but those States which, through any 
accident, have received more than their due share under 
the previous apportionment have this surplus charged 
against them in the new one; while those States which 
have received less than their share are credited with the 
deficiency ; and thus the plan is to make matters even 
between all the States in the long run. 

Of course, temporary inequalities are bound to occur 
under any system of apportionment which can be de- 
vised, At the time of the preparation of the table which 
our contemporary criticises, 54.2 per cent. of the two 
thousand appointments then in process of distribution 
had been made; so that the surplus or deficit in the 
case of each State at that date can be ascertained by 
comparing its percentage of appointments received with 
54.2. Thus measured, Minnesota with her 47 per cent. 
is seen to be only seven per cent. behind her quota; 
Michigan is the same; Wisconsin is eight per cent. be- 
hind, Iowa nine and Utah twelve, but North Dakota 
only. four. 

Now, bearing in mind that all these are percentages, 
it will be seen why Alaska has one hundred per cent. of 
her share already ; for she is entitled to only one ap- 
pointment, and as soon as that is made on the first 
round of appointments she steps out of the line. Ari- 
zona and Wyoming present somewhat similar cases, for 
their share is only two each. The first appointment 
made in Arizona or Wyoming wipes out fifty per cent. of 
her quota, and the second one sends her out of the line. 

But still the question may be asked, Whence come 
such a gross excess as that found in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the lesser but marked excesses elsewhere? 
This may be answered by reference to the special ex- 
aminations which are held to fill various expert offices, 
where a knowledge of certain branches of science is de- 
manded, or skill in one or more of the arts, or acquaint- 
ance with several languages besides English. It not 
infrequently happens that the advertisement of exami- 
nations for such appointments fails to bring any appli- 
cations from the country at large, or the examination of 
applicants proves them all incompetent. In such cases 
nothing is left but to fall back upon an examination in 
Washington, which applicants from the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Delaware, etc., find it most conven- 
ient to attend. For kindred reasons it sometimes hap- 
pens that a person standing highest ona certain eligible 
list of experts has his residence in a State where the 
local industries have cultivated among the people a spe- 
cial knowledge of some subject; thus, there is nothing 
surprising in finding expert metallurgists in States chiefly 
given to mining, or skilful linguists in States with a 
large foreign commerce. ‘To go to the other extreme of 
inequality, take the case of Indian Territory, which, in 
the report criticised by the Witness, is shown to be en- 
titled to one appointment, but to have received none at 
all. This was not because the Territory had been over- 
looked or set aside, but because she had furnished no 
eligibles: 

If the editor of the Witness needs any further assur- 
ance of the fairness with which these appointments are 
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made, let him, on his next journey to the East, stop over 
at Washington long enough to examine for himself the 
machinery of the Commission’s office, which is open to 
the inspection of everyone. The Commissioners have 
no secrets from the public, and welcome the closest 
scrutiny of their work ; for every critic who gives the sys- 
tem his candid attention becomes its friend. 


Promotions in the Interior Department. 


ECRETARY HOKE SMITH has issued the follow- 
ing order, after consultation with the heads of bu- 


reaus and other prominent officers of the Department of 
the Interior : 


Each Commissioner or Director in charge of an office or bureau 
in the Interior Department shall keep a record of the clerks and 
other employees in the classified service within his bureau who 
from time to time have shown special qualifications fitting them 
for promotions to higher positions, or who, on the other hand, 
have shown themselves incompetent for the work in which they 
have been engaged, noting in said record the special traits of 
versatility, adaptability, scholastic acquirements, and directive 
power manifested, or, on the other hand, particulars wherein de- 
ficiency has been shown. 

Each Commissioner or Director may at his discretion organize 
a board from his deputies, chief clerks, chiefs of division, or other 
clerks in supervisory positions, whose duty it shall be to aid the 
Commissioner or Director in the preparation of such record. 

The daily record of efficiency shall be kept as heretofore, on 
which shall be noted in respect to each clerk his attendance, ef- 
fective industry and deportment; and from this record, together 
with information gathered by the Commissioner through sources 
which he may deem reliable, the true proficiency of each clerk 
shall be determined. 

It is to be expressly understood that promotions shall be based 
purely upon merit. Outside influence interferes with the profi- 
ciency of the service. Ifa Commissioner or Director ofa bureau 
has reason to believe that a clerk has resorted to outside influ- 
ence to secure his advancement, he shall note it to his discredit. 

Each Commissioner or Director shall report quarterly on the 
last days of March, June, September and December, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the two classes of clerks herein described, 
together with such recommendations for promotion, reduction 
and dismissal as the good of the service may require. 


This order, it will be observed, dispenses altogether 
with competitive examinations for promotion, and 
throws the responsibility of recommendations wholly 
upon the heads of bureaus, It is a step in advance, un- 
questionably, to have any system at all as a substitute for 
the miscellaneous partisan and sectional scramble which 
has hitherto brought discredit upon the administration 
of the Interior Department; but the step is too short. 
The Secretary deserves praise for requiring the head of 
a bureau to record his reasons for commending or con- 
demning the work of a clerk ; but why is nothing said 
about giving every clerk access to his record, and the right 
to make it publicif he sees fit? ‘That is the clerk’s only 
safeguard against official tyranny. It will not do the 
slightest good to introduce into an order of this kind a 
declaration that ‘‘ promotions shall be based purely on 
merit,’’ after open competitive tests like examinations 
have been swept away, unless the rule be accompanied 
with some provision whereby departures from it may be 
exposed. Mere empty phrases will be of very little 
effect as against the ‘‘ influence ’”’ of a Senator in a pri- 
vate interview with a chief who is anxious to secure his 
good will. 

i tae NaTIONAL CivIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE will 

probably hold its next annual meeting at Chicago 
during the coming October. The precise date and the 
program will be settled later. ; 
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History of Civil Service Reform. 


THE REV. HENRY LAMBERT’S PAPER CONTINUED. 

Sigg er the end of Grant’s administration, owing to 

the feeling created by the revelation of great po- 
litical corruption at Washington, a movement began, 
which, if not in name, was in fact, connected with the 
Civil Service Reform movement. This was the forma- 
tion in Boston of a club of young men for the purpose of 
nominating Benjamin H. Bristow for the Presidency, on 
account of the stand he had taken against corruption 
while Secretary of the Treasury. Although it was finally 
called the Bristow Club, it was debated whether it should 
not be called the Civil Service Reform Club, for it was 
to promote that Reform that they desired the nomination 
of Bristow. They failed to accomplish that, but gave 
important aid in the election of Hayes. 

President Hayes favored Reform of the Civil Service, 
and strongly urged it in his messages to Congress; yet 
he did things not consistent with his professions, and 
Congress paid little attention to his recommendations, 
and gave him no effectual aid. But we owe it to him 
that an order was passed in March, 1879, enforcing the 
use of competitive examinations in the New York custom 
house. 

The entire charge of this work was given to Mr. Burt 
by the Collector, General Merritt, who said to him: ‘If 
you can rekindle the dead embers of Civil Service Re- 
form you are entitled to any fame it may bring.’’ Mr. 
Burt prepared a code of rules almost identical with those 
of Mr. Curtis in 1872; and ‘‘in order,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
a favorable public sentiment might be aroused, I in- 
vited to these examinations prominent men of every 
profession, and particularly clergymen and editors, as 
teachers of the people. No matter how prejudiced 
against the Reform methods these visitors were when 
they came, we never failed to convert them by the prac- 
tical demonstration.’’ 

The good results of the new system are thus spoken of 
by Mr. Burt: 

‘« The increase of emulation and efficiency is remark- 
able. So eager are they to improve, that they often 
learn as much in one year as they learned under the old 
system in six.’” And Mr. Comstock, Deputy Naval Offi- 
cer, says, ‘‘The improvements in consequence of the 
examinations have astonished us. The new system has 
made the officers more manly and efficient, and has 
raised the moral tone of the whole force.’’ 

In 1880 Postmaster James revived the competitive 
methods in some parts of his office, and has borne his 
emphatic testimony to the good results. The officials 
upon whom this additional labor devolved received no 
additional compensation. And when the President, de- 
siring that these examinations should be more general 
and uniform, asked Congress for an appropriation, it 
was refused. 

But, notwithstanding this, competitive examinations 
continued to be held in the New York custom house 
and postoffice until the passage of the Reform Act of 
1883. 

Feeling that more light was needed upon the methods 
and progress of Reform in other countries, President 
Hayes had formally requested Mr. Dorman B. Eaton to 
visit England for the purpose of making such inquiries. 
Mr. Eaton spent several months in a careful, thorough 
examination, and his report was transmitted to Congress 


in December, 1879, by the President, in a message 
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which described it as an elaborate and comprehensive 
history of the whole subject. This report was after- 
wards embodied in Mr. Eaton’s ‘‘ Civil Service in Great 
Britain,’’ a work of exceeding value for the mass of 
information it contains, and for the aid it has afforded 
us in our efforts for Reform. 

For this invaluable service Mr. Eaton received no 
compensation from the Government, not even his per- 
sonal expenses to England having been paid. 

And to Mr. Eaton is die, also, the credit of originat- 
ing Civil Service Reform associations. He says: ‘* My 
experience as the successor of Mr. Curtis in the chair- 
manship of President Grant’s Civil Service Commission, 
convinced me that a more comprehensive effort and a 
more enlightened public opinion were essential to suc- 
cess. After a careful study of English experience on the 
subject, twenty-four gentlemen were invited to meet at 
my house in New York City in May, 1877, who then 
formed the New York Civil Service Reform Association, 
which has since held the leading place in the work and 
advocacy of Reform.”’ 

A constitution was adopted, Dr. Bellows was chosen 
President, and an executive committee appointed, which 
held meetings at first regularly, and then at intervals ; 
but owing to differences of opinion upon current topics 
among its members, accomplished no practical work. 

In October, 1880, the association was reérganized. 
This seems to have been stimulated by letters written to 
the Wation a short time previously. In August a corre- 
spondent said: ‘‘Our Reform must be accomplished by 
agitation ; by a thorough stirring up of the mass of the 
people in Janguage they can understand ; the Reformers 
must come in actual contact with the masses, and show 
up the abuses of our present system in the clearest light. 
We must imitate the Loyal Publication Society of 
eighteen years ago, and among high and low, rich and 
poor, become earnest propagandists. In consequence 
of the lack of this agitation the country is not ripe for 
Reform, 

‘The majority have no detinite and accurate idea of 
it; many know it only by name; many suspect it of 
being visionary. It will never be carried until the 
people make such a clamor for it that the venal press 
will have to support it, and some party be obliged to 
promise to put itintoeffect.’’ This was followed quickly 
by another writer, who urged the expediency of an 
organization whose basis should be the whole country, 
with a central committee in New York and auxiliary 
organizations in all the larger centres of population, 
and which should publish documents bearing on the Re- 
form. To defray the cost of these an annual member- 
ship fee of one dollar should be paid. A number of 
other writers followed, heartily approving the proposed 
plan, and offering various sums from one dollar up to 
fifty dollars, and even fifty dollars a year to promote it. 

Some there were who thought the public interest much 
overrated, and ignorance of the subject still deplorably 
great. One writes: ‘‘ My association is wholly with the 
common people, and though my political friends all 
admit the need of improvement in political morals, I 
cannot name three who have any definite idea of what 
is meant by Civil Service Reform, or how the spoils sys- 
tem is responsible for our demoralization.’’ Another 
says a leading Reformer discouraged him from taking 
any part in the movement because the times were not 
vipe for it, 


Even a leading Reformer of to-day, one who has been 
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most active from the very beginning, took the same 
view, and said he should wait until the times seemed 
more propitious before joining in the new movement. 

Nevertheless, the cause found so much favor that in 
October the Nation could say: ‘‘ We are able to an- 
nounce as the result of all this discussion, that active 
steps are being taken for a reérganization of the old Civil 
Service Reform Association in the direction indicated. 
‘ A public statement will be made of the objects 
of the association and of the means. by which it pro- 
poses to accomplish them.”’ 

On the 11th of October, 1880, a meeting was held 
and the reérganization was effected, with George Wil- 
liam Curtis for president. A constitution was adopted, 
which declared that appgintments to the minor public 
offices should be made only of those who, after an open 
competitive examination and a period of probation, 
had proved their fitness for the positions sought, and 
that removals should be made only for sufficient cause, 
such as dishonesty, negligence or inefficiency, and 
never on account of political opinions, or for refusal to 
render party service. 

One essential feature of the association was that it 
aimed to be entirely unpartisan. Its leaders were of 
both political parties, and were alike interested to se- 
cure legislation equal in its application to all, irrespect- 
ive of race, color, creed, sex or politics, 

Acting on this broad principle, it soon won adherents. 
The old association numbered but one hundred members. 
Under the new organization they increased the first year 
to 583, from thirty-three States and Territories. In the 
second year the number rose to 1,232, and later to over 
fourteen hundred. 

One great object at which it aimed was the formation 
of other associations, so that in a short time eight were 
formed—Brooklyn, Cambridge, Boston, West Newton, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Milwaukee and San Francisco 
—while seven others were in process of formation. 

These associations did much to promote the cause of 
Reform. They brought it more prominently before the 
public, and were an evidence of the growing interest 
that was excited. By publications, lectures, discussions, 
articles in periodicals and newspapers, they dissemi- 
nated juster views and abated opposition. 

It was soon thought that a union of the various asso- 
ciations in a common league was desirable as a means 
of promoting greater unity of views and giving more 
weight to their action. Therefore a conference was 
called in August, 1881, at Newport, which was well at- 
tended, and resulted in the formation of a National 
League, with Mr. Curtis for president, and having its 
headquarters in New York. At the meetings of its ex- 
ecutive committee every association is represented by a 
delegate, who can act by proxy in case he cannot attend 
its meetings. 

In June, 1882, a preliminary meeting was held in 
Boston for the purpose of forming a league of the asso- 
ciations in Massachusetts ; and, shortly after, its organ- 
ization was effected and aconstitution adopted. Charles 
Francis Adams was chosen president. It was organized 
on the same basis as the National League, and has been 
doing the same work in its own sphere. 

The New York Association, after its reérganization, 
made a special work of printing and circulating pam- 
phlets and documents bearing upon the subject of Re- 
form, In the first seven months nearly thirty thousand 
had been circulated; during the next year over two 
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hundred and thirty thousand ; and in the third year the 
total had risen to over three hundred and fifty thousand, 
besides numerous circulars and blank forms of petitions 
to Congress. 

Through its secretary a correspondence was opened 
with influential persons in different parts of the country, 
and an impulse given to local action and the formation 
of new associations, 

In 1881, through its legal advisers, suit was brought 
against General N. M. Curtis of Ogdensburg for levying 
contributions for political puiposes upon public em- 
ployees, in violation of the statute of 1876. After some 
delay, the trial resulted in his conviction and a fine of 
$1,000. 

This was an important decision, because it showed 
that the law could be enforced, and it strengthened the 
determination of Reformers to have it enforced. It has 
made those attempting to exact assessments more cau- 
tious in their proceedings. They have been compelled 
to resort to expedients for evading the law; among 
others, that of asking for contributions as annual dues 
to associations. They have ceased to menace or demand 
definite amounts or a percentage of salaries, and only 
request ‘‘ voluntary contributions.”’ 

It has had a marked effect upon office-holders, in en- 
couraging them to resist such exactions. There is strong 
testimony upon this point, from many heads of impor- 
tant offices, in the second report of the Civil Service 
Commission, going to show that since the act went into 
effect in many offices such contributions had almost en- 
tirely ceased. 

Another instalment of Mr. Lambert’s history will be 
given in our June issue. 


The Maryland Civil Service Reform Bill. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—In your issue of March 15 you call attention to 
the fact that the Civil Service Reform bill intro- 
duced by me into the Maryland Senate received but five 


votes. Before the bill came to a vote I offered an 
amendment, in substitution for the entire bill, restrict- 
ing its application to Baltimore City, and providing for 
a popular vote in Baltimore City before the substitute 
should become operative. The vote upon this substitute 
was ten in the affirmative and thirteen in the negative. 
The ten votes were all cast by Democratic Senators, 
and, of the thirteen, five were cast by Republican Sen- 
ators. A majority, therefore, of all the Democrats vot- 
ing was in favor of the substitute, and the result would 
have been entirely different if the five Republicans, 
whose party controls no patronage in the State, had 
voted otherwise than they did. Why they should have 
voted unanimously in the negative I am at a loss to con- 
ceive under the circumstances. 

These additional facts considerably qualify, I think, 
the significance of the subsequent vote on the bill it- 
self. The fight was made by the friends of the Reform 
exclusively for the passage of the substitute, there being 
doubts in my own mind even as to the expediency of ap- 
plying the Reform to all the counties of the State. 

I may further say that, after the defeat of the bill, 
several members who voted against the substitute an- 
nounced their intention of voting for it if they had an- 
other chance, and that a reconsideration of the vote on 
the substitute was defeated two days afterward only by 
three or four antagonists of the substitute resorting to 
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the desperate ruse of absenting themselves from the 
Senate when other Senators were absent from Annapo- 
lis, and thereby preventing a quorum. When the Gen- 
eral Assembly meets again in January, 1896, I shall at 
once bring in another bill, and am so hopeful as to believe 
it will pass. Respectfully, W. CABELL BRUCE. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp., April 19. 


The Gaddis | Case. 


DECISION OF JUDGE BRADLEY REFUSING A MANDAMUS. 
To case of Eugene E. Gaddis, who was summarily 

removed from his clerkship in the classified service 
by Secretary Carlisle for political reasons, has already 
been treated in so many different phases in these col- 
umns that its main facts do not call for rehearsal here. 
Judge Bradley of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has refused to issue the writ of mandamus 
asked for by Mr. Gaddis to compel the Secretary to rein- 
state him. The decision was rendered orally, but the 
stenographic report of the hearing shows that the Judge 
said: 

‘‘T have not any doubt, from the showing that is made 
here, that the relator was a man who by his own merits 
had ascended from the lowest grade within the Civil 
Service—the classified service—to fill the position of a 
fourth-class clerk. I have not any doubt that his serv- 
ices have been of great use to the Government ; that by 
long years of experience he has become so efficient that 
he deserved retention. Nor have I any doubt that the 
executive Department of the Government in which he 
was rendering this service, having due regard for the effi- 
ciency of the service,and disregarding political influ- 
ences, would naturally have retained him in the position 
which he filled. 

‘Tt appears to me to be beyond peradventure that he 
was removed from his position at the instance of the 
Register of the Treasury, named Tillman—I forget his 
first name—in order that, by the creation of a vacancy, 
someone else might be appointed ; that he was removed 
because of political opinions; that he was removed be- 
cause he was not in sympathy with the politics of the 
present Administration; that he was removed because he 
would not say that he was, or that he would become, a 
Democrat. 

‘Of all this I have not the slightest doubt, and yet 
the difficulty with his application appears to be that I 
do not see where the right of the executive to exercise 
his will and pleasure in the removal of incumbents in 
the executive offices has been curtailed by the Civil Serv- 
ice Law so as to make it apply to the particular reasons 
which were the ground of the removal of the relator. 
The right of the relator to the office which he filled, 
necessarily, in my judgment, is absolutely dependent 
upon the tenure of the office. If the tenure of his office 
was at the will and pleasure, or at the will and discre- 
tion of the executive officer under whom he held office, 
then at any time that executive officer had the right to 
remove him, with or without reasons, provided he did 
not violate the Civil Service Law, which is the only pro- 
vision of Congress that curtails or abridges the right of 
removal. As the Supreme Court of the United States 





held in ex parte Hennan, 13th Peters, the case to which 
I had occasion to refer in the application of Pulaski for 
mandamus, Mr. Justice Thompson delivering the opin- 
ion : 


All offices the tenure of which is not fixed by the Constitution 
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or limited by law must be held either during good behavior, or 

(which is the same thing in contemplation of law) during the life 
of the incumbent ; or must be held at the will and discretion of 
some Department of the Government, and subject to removal at 
pleasure. 

‘*In all these Departments power is given to the Sec- 
retary to appoint all necessary clerks (1 Story, 48); and 
although no power to remove is expressly given, yet 
there can be no doubt that these clerks hold their offices 
at the will and discretion of the head of the Depart- 
ment. It would be a most extraordinary construction of 
the law that all these offices were to be held during life, 
which must inevitably follow unless the incumbent were 
removable at the discretion of the head of the Depart- 
ment; the President certainly has no power to remove. 
These clerks fall into that class of inferior officers, the 
appointment of whom the Constitution authorizes Con- 
gress to vest in the heads of Departments. In the 
Pulaski case the court held that: 

Beyond all controversy, it is within the power of Congress, in 
providing offices within the executive Departments, and in pro- 
viding for the appointment of persons to those offices, to fix and 
define the tenure of the office-holder, to make it for a term of 
— or otherwise, and to limit and to abridge the power of the 

eads of the Departments as to removals, or to abrogate that 
power entirely. In this case the question is; Has Congress lim- 
ited or abridged the power of removal that is conceded to be 
vested in the executive officer unless otherwise provided by law? 

‘¢ Now, the question in that case is whether Congress 
has limited or abridged that power in the head of a De- 
partment which exists, as the Supreme Court expressly 
says it existed, and as it has been generally understood - 
throughout the country that it has existed since the time 
of Andrew Jackson —I believe that was the Admin- 
istration in which removals for political reasons were 
first indulged in. 

‘*Now, the question necessarily is, to what extent 
Congress abridged the right of the head of an executive 
Department to remove employees of the Department, 
by the Civil Service Law; for that is the only act of 
Congress that curtails or abridges the generally con- 
ceded power of the executive head of a Department to 
make removals. This act of Congress of 1883, which I 
will term the Civil Service Law, provides that the Civil 
Service Commission which is contemplated in that act 
shall assist the President of the United States in promul- 
gating Rules for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Law, Such Rules were promulgated; 
and it is contended in argument, and I believe from an 
examination of them in the Pulaski case, that the only 
Rule that would apply to the right of the relator in this 
case is General Rule I. The only sections that are 
claimed to abridge this right of the head of a Depart- 
ment to make removals are subdivisions 5 and 6 of sec- 
tion 2 of the Law. Subdivision 5 is this: 

That no person in the public service is, for that reason, under 
any obligation to contribute to any political fund, or to render 
any political service, and that he shall not be removed or other- 
wise prejudiced for refusing to do so. 

Sub. 6. That no person in such service shall use his official 
authority or influence to coérce the political action of any per- 
son or body. . 

‘‘ This act is made a penal act as to some of its provi- 
sions, but not asto this. General Rule I reads: 

Any person in the executive Civil Service who shall use his offi- 
cial authority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election or controlling the result thereof, or who shall dismiss or 
cause to be dismissed, or use influence of any kind to procure 
the dismissal of any person from any place in the said service 
because such person has refused to contribute money for politi- 

cal purposes or has refused to render political service, and any 
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officer, clerk or other employee in the executive Civil Service 
who shall willfully violate any of these Rules or any of the pro- 
visions of secs. 11, 12, 13 and 14 of the Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
Improve and Regulate the Civil Service of the United States, ap- 
proved January 16, 1883,’’ shall be dismissed from office. 


‘¢ As I understand subdivision 6 of sec. 2, and this 
General Rule I, their provisions do not at all relate to 
the tenure of office of the employee, but they relate to 
the duty of the officers in the Department with reference 
to the use or exercise of their influence for the purpose 
of injuring any other employee in the Department on 
political grounds. 

‘General Rule I is broader, perhaps, in its scope than 
subdivision 5 of section 2. Subdivision 5 of section 2 
provides that no one shall be removed for refusing to 
render any political service, or refusing to contribute 
to any political fund—that is practically the substance 
of it—while General Rule I imposes the penalty of 
dismissal from office on any officer in the executive 
Civil Service who shall use his official authority or in- 
fluence to procure the dismissal of any person because 
he has refused to be coérced in his political action, or 
has refused to contribute money for political purposes, 
or has refused to render political service. To the 
extent of reference to the attempt to procure the dis- 
missal of any person because such person has refused 
to be coérced in his political action. this section relates 
entirely to the duty of officers employed in the Depart- 
ments with reference to the official! p sition of any other 
employee, and does not relate to the head of the Depart- 
ment. 

‘« By its very terms, it appears to me, it necessarily 
excludes the head of a Department. ‘Any officer in 
the executive Civil Service’ is the language of General 
Rule I, That, I do not think, could be properly applied 
to a member of the President’s official family. But, as 
I have already intimated, that does not relate to the 
tenure of office of the party whose political action has 
been sought to be coérced, but it imposes a penalty upon 
the party who seeks to coérce. It is not plain in this 
case that the relator was removed because he refused to 
be coérced in his political action, Whether the lan- 
guage of General Rule I, in the use of the words, 
‘refuse to be coérced in his political action,’ is broad 
enough to cover the case of a man who declined to say 
he is a Democrat or he is a Republican, I think is very 
doubtful, But whether it is or not, it appears to me to 
be clear that this section does not apply to the tenure 
of the office of the relator, or any other employee in 
any of the executive Departments. 

‘«Whatever may have been the intention of Congress 
in the enactment of the Law, the courts must take it as 
it is found and construe it according to the language 
that is used ; and when Congress, in express terms, lim- 
its the power of the head of an executive Department 
as to removals solely to the extent of indicating that 
no man must be removed because he refuses to contribute 
to a political fund or because he refuses to render 
any political service, it must be that that limitation 
should be exclusive of any other, and that the general 
rule that the expression of one thing is the exclusion of 
the other must be applied. If Congress had intended 
that no man should be removed from office because of 
his political opinions, it was the simplest and easiest 
thing in the world to say so. If Congress intended to 
be understood as meaning that no man should be re- 
moved from office because he refused to be coérced in 
his political opinions, it was the simple and easy and 
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plain thing to say so in express language. But when 
Congress limits the power solely in the two instances 
of refusal to contribute to a political fund, and of re- 
fusal to render political service, then it appears, to my 
mind, to be clear that the expressions of these two lim- 
itations is the exclusion of any other. 

‘« Now, I do not doubt that Congress intended to bene- 
fit the Civil Service by the enactment of this Law. But 
it is to be apprehended that the legislature understood 
the apt use of words and that it said exactly what it 
meant; and that, while Congress, by the enactment of 
the Civil Service Law, renders it more difficult to enter 
the service of the Government, by the requirement of 
competitive examinations and by the requirement of 
certain attainments in certain directions in order to fill 
certain positions, yet Congress at the same time ap- 
parently left the appointee under the Civil Service Law 
subject to the will and pleasure of the executive head of 
the Department just-as fully and completely as he would 
have been and as he was prior to the enactment of the 
Law, save and except with respect to the two limitations 
mentioned. And it appears to me to be clear that Con- 
gress intended that the benefit of this Law, so far as the 
retention of valuable employees in the Civil Service 
was c ncerned, should be left to the discretion of the 
Administration. 

‘« Although, apparently, it has become a difficult thing 
to get into the Civil Service, yet it is just as easy to get 
out as it was before the enactment of the Law. To the 
extent that the spoils system has been abolished by the 
Civil Service Law, it is a great benefit to the Civil Ser- 
vice. To the extent, however, that Congress failed to 
provide for the tenure of office of appointees under the 
Civil Service Law, it appears to me that the purposes of 
the Act are clearly abortive. 

‘* Whatever may be my opinion as to the competency 
of the relator to fill the position that he occupied, or 
my opinion as to the insufficiency and inadequacy and 
impropriety and lack of public policy of the reasons that 
were given for his removal, it is perfectly clear to me 
that this court is without authority to interfere in this 
case. Therefore, without reference to the insufficiency 
of the return, and upon the statement of the case as con- 
tained in the petition, the motion to quash will be over- 
ruled and the petition dismissed.”’ 


Death of John Jay. 


HE death of John Jay strikes an honored name from 
the list of active Civil Service Reformers. Mr. 
Jay, was, earlier in life, one of the most tireless cham- 
pions of the cause of reputable politics ; and since ad- 
vancing age and ill health have prevented him from en- 
tering the arena in person, he has continued to lend his 
name, advice and influence to the work. He was for 
several years at the head of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of New York State, and at the time of his death 
was president of the National League for the Protection 
of American Institutions. 


ge ge HERBERT HAS IssueD an order calling atten- 

tion to the rule that no person employed as a la- 
borer or messenger shall be cunsidered within the Depart- 
mental service, and no person so employed shall be 


assigned to clerical duty. The practice of ignoring this 
rule, or evading it, reached serious dimensions ynder 
some of his predecessors, 
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What Constitutes Unlawful Solicitation ? 


AST fall, as the readers of Goop GOvERNMENT may 
remember, the federal Civil Service Commission 
called to the attention of Attorney-General Olney a 
case of political assessment alleged to have occurred in 
1892 in the postoffice at Toledo, Ohio. The persons im- 
plicated were Messrs. Rickenbaugh and Rike, the latter 
an employee of the postoffice. The solicitation was by 
letter, addressed to the employees of the postoffice in 
the postoffice, some of these letters containing a re- 
quest outright for two per cent. of the salaries of the 
employees, and the others merely requesting them to 
call at Mr. Rickenbaugh’s office—where they were asked 
for money—these letters being written on the paper of 
the local Republican campaign committee, with the 
usual headlines, lists of officers, etc. Prosecution was 
asked for by the Commission under section 12 of the 
Civil Service Act, which says that— 

No person shall, in any room or building occupied in the dis- 
charge of official duties by any officer or employee of the United 
States, solicit in any manner whatever, or receive any contribu- 
tion of money or other thing of value for any political purpose 
whatever. 

The postoffice is of course a room or building occu- 
pied in the discharge of official duties by officers of the 
United States, and the Commission has held that the 
words ‘‘solicit in any manner whatever’’ included so- 
liciting by letter as well as soliciting in person. Most 
soliciting for political purposes is done by letter, and 
the bulk of the cases reported by the Commission to the 
Department of Justice during the Presidential campaign 
of 1892 were for such solicitations. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral, however, in a letter dated April 14, 1894, takes the 
ground that solicitation by letter is not a solicitation 
within the meaning of the law. The letter runs, in part, 
as follows : 

The United States Attorney for Northern Ohio hasascertained 
that no money was received for a political purpose in the post- 
office building at Toledo, and no money was solicited in that 
building. Money was solicited by letters addressed to persons 
who were in that building. It has been suggested that 
sending a letter to a person addressed to one of these rooms or 
buildings is soliciting in that room or building. Had Congress 
intended to include this act it would, I think, have particularly de 
fined the offence and given proper means for its detection and 
punishment. But not only is the language not apt to ex- 
press the supposed purpose; nothing in it conveys the slightest 
suggestion that the sending of a letter to any person who hap- 


pened to be in the building or room or to have his mail addressed 
to it was intended to be included. Yet Congress must have felt 


as fully as the Commission or I can that money could be solicited . 


and received by mail, and thatthe general object in view was not 
wholly accomplished so long as the mail service could be thus 
used. This seems to be one of those instances where the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen and the inviolability of his private let- 
ters have been deemed of higher importance than the complete 
success of an enactment. Mr. Rickenbaugh. who is a 
lawyer, seems to have discovered a loophole which exists in the 
law. 


The letter of United States Attorney Allen T. Brins- 
made, referred to by the Attorney-General, is dated at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 7, 1894, and says among other 
things: 

Mr. F. W. Rickenbaugh, I am convinced from the thorough 
examination that I have made, never solicited money in the 
postoffice building. Mr. Rickenbaugh, it seems, had 
been selected to solicit subscriptions from the. federal office- 
holders, and, as it was deemed proper that there should be a 
division of such money or such moneys between the local com- 
mittee and the State committee, Mr. Rickenbaugh, an attorney 
and a man of the strictest integrity, was selected as the person 
to take the contributions and make a proper diyision of the funds 
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which might be collected. I cannotagree with the Com- 
mission that the mere sending of a letter toa Government em- 
ployee in a Government building, even had such letter been sent 
with the knowledge of the person whose name was signed to it, 
that such act would constitute an offence under section 12 of the 
Civil Service Act of January 16, 1583. The mere sending 
of a letter of solicitation to federal officers in a Government 
building does not come within the purview of section 12. 


Under this ruling the great majority of the cases for- 
warded by the Commission to the Department of Justice 
for prosecution will of course fall tothe ground. The 
Commission has, however, forwarded to the Attorney- 
General the papers in a case where political assessments 
were levied and collected in person by one office-holder 
from other office holders. This occurred in the post- 
office of Newark, Ohio, during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1892. The following letter of the Commission 
to the Attorney-General, under date of May 7, explains 
this case: 


S1r:—The Commission has the honor to forward herewith the 
report of Examiner Bunn of his investigation of the charges of 
political assessment made against the ex-postmaster, Joseph M. 
Icks, at Newark, Ohio, with accompanying papers, which are 
forwarded for the action of the Department of Justice, it being 
the opinion of the Commission that Mr. Icks is shown to have 
violated the law against political assessments by assessing and 
collecting certain sums of money for political purposes in the 
postoffice at Newark, Ohio, from employees of the Newark post- 
office in the fall of 1892, he himself being postmaster at the time. 

The testimony of certain of the employees is perfectly explicit. 
Frank E. Fitzgibbon, for instance, testifies that he was assessed 
$25.00 by Mr. Icks in September or October, 1892, which Post- 
master Icks took from his salary on October pay-day. Fitz- 
gibbon asserts that the postmaster informed him in the postoffice 
building—prior to the month of September, 1892—that he would be 
assessed, and that, when a protest against the assessment was 
offered, he responded that there were others on the outside who 
were willing to contribute. N. D. Rank testifies that Mr. Icks 
would give him his check at the time of election, with the 
remark, ‘‘ Here is your check, minus the amount you are assessed 
for the campaign;’’ and, when Rank protested that he could not 
afford to pay anything, Postmaster Icks replied that everyone in 
the office was assessed, and that if they ‘“ kicked”’ there were 
plenty on the outside that would be glad to have their places. 
The testimony of W. W. Burton, who in 1892 was treasurer of the 
Republican election committee, is that Icks told him that he 
would assess the employees of his postoffice the amounts shown 
on a paper which he (Icks) submitted to Burton, and that he 
afterward turned over the whole amount to Burton by check. 
The list is now in Burton's possession, being alleged to be in the 
handwriting of Icks, with the amount, varying from $4 00 to 
$10.00, set opposite the name of each employee of his office. The 
statements of J. N. James, F. C. Cady, Daniel M. Guy and 
George H. Kuppinger are equally explicit. 

The Commission feels that immediate action should be taken 
on this case, in view of the fac that the Grand Jury meets next 
month at Columbus, Ohio, and that the testimony as to the 
violation of the law seems to be unusually clear and explicit. 


Mr. Straus’s Anti-Patronage Bill. 


BILL introduced by Representative Isidor Straus of 
New York, to regulate applications for office in the 
unclassified service, reads thus: 


SECTION 1. From and after the passage of this act, no person 
applying in Washington for a position in the Civil Service of the 
Government, nor anyone acting on behalf of such person, shall 
request any Senator or member of Congress, except in writing, 
to recommend or endorse such person, or his or her application; 
and all recommendations or endorsements made to any officer of 
the Government shall be in writing, and shall be forwarded to 
the executive Department controlling such position, and shall 
there be filed with the applicant’s papers. No personal solicita 
tion in respect to such application shall be made to any officer of 
the Government, and all applications filed as hereinbefore pro- 
vided shall be examined beboee the nomination or appointment 
to fill the position applied for is finally made; provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent any officer of the Govern- 
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ment from applying to any Senator or member of Congress, or 
other person, for information respecting the qualifications of any 
such applicant. 


Src. 2. Any application or solicitation made in violation of the 
provisions of this Bin shall render the application absolutely void, 
and the name of the applicant making the same shall not be 
further considered by any officer of the Government in making a 
nomination or appointment. 

In an interview, Mr. Straus explains that his bill is 
‘‘ designed to relieve members of Congress from filling 
the role of errand-boys and office-brokers for their con- 
stituents. The question of patronage has reached a 
point where some change is necessary. There is not an 
hour in the day when the ante-room of every Cabinet 
Minister in Washington is not filled with a half-dozen 
or more Representatives and Senators who are awaiting 
an audience with the head of the Department. The time 
spent by Congressmen in chasing about the Departments 
is valuable; it ought to be utilized in the study and 
preparation of wise and wholesome legislation. It is 
equally true that the time given by Cabinet Ministers to 
us is also valuable. Yet, as a matter of courtesy, the 
audience is always given, and as a result, much time is 
wasted on both sides that could be used to a better ad- 
vantage, 

‘«My bill will not prevent any officer of the Govern- 
ment from applying to any Senator or member of Con- 
gress for information respecting the qualifications of an 
applicant for office; but the second section provides 
that any violation of the act shall render an application 
absolutely void, and the name of the applicant shall not 
be further considered by any officer of the Government 
in making a nomination or appointment. 

‘*Such a bill ought to receive the support of every 
man in public life, and I am hopeful for its passage for 
that reason, if I can get it before the House. Not only 
will it relieve Congressmen from the disagreeable duty 
of haunting the Departments, as at present, but it leaves 
us free to approve if necessary, several reputable men 
for the same office, leaving the appointing power with 
absolute liberty to choose whomsoever he desires.’’ 


Secretary Gresham’s Excellent Choice. 


DWARD I. RENICK, the new Chief Clerk of the De- 
partment of State, has the distinction of being the 

first Georgian to enter Government employ under the 
Civil Service Law, and the first candidate in the United 
States to pass the Civil Service examination for a law 


clerkship. He was appointed to a $1,200 place eight 
years ago, and has passed through all grades, step by 
step. On April 17, 1893, he was appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics in the State Department, and the 
improvements he made there, particularly in the publi- 
cation of the Consular Reports, attracted such attention 
that he was selected for the Chief Clerkship entirely 
without political influence or other solicitation. 

Mr. Renick was born in Baltimore thirty-eight years 
ago, was graduated from the University of Virginia Law 
School in 1881, and practiced several years in Atlanta. 
His promotion is in the line of the very best Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. 


F gponiroee Is INvITED to the advertisement on the 

second page of the cover, in which Henry C. Cook 
of New York gives his entire argument from which we 
quoted briefly in Goop Government for April. He re- 
gards the context as answering our criticism. 
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Reform Interests in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, May 10.—At the annual meeting of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, held last evening 
at the City Club, the retirement of Mr. William Potts 
from the secretaryship, after twelve years of active serv- 
ice, called forth the warmest expressions of apprecia- 
tion of his faithful and efficient work. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a memorial conveying to him 
the sentiments of the Association. 

The annual report said among other things: 

The National Civil Service Commission has been greatly 
strengthened by the removal of Mr. Johnston, who had been a 
serious impediment to the progress of its work ever since his ap- 
pointment, and the filling of the position thus made vacant by 


John R. Procter of Kentucky, an active and intelligent supporter 
of Reform. 


The field of operations of the Commission had been largely ex- 
tended by the inclusion of all the free delivery postoffices, and its 
facilities had not been increased; it has therefore been greatly 
overworked during the year, but it has prosecuted its labors with 
surprising success. It is much to be hoped that ere long Con- 

ress will recognize the propriety of providing adequate means 
or the support of so useful a board. 

Carl Schurz was reélected president of the Association ; 
Francis C. Barlow, Dorman B. Eaton, D. Willis James, 
Edwin L. Godkin, A. R. Macdonough, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Theodore Roosevelt and Hugh S. Thompson were 
chosen vice presidents ; George McAneny, secretary, and 
Silas W. Burt, treasurer. The executive committee was 
made up of Everett P. Wheeler, chairman, Silas W. Burt, 
Edward Cary, Charles Collins, Horace E. Deming, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Alfred Bishop Mason, Jacob F. Mil- 
ler, George Haven Putnam, Samuel H. Ordway, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, William H. Thomson, Charles W. Watson, 
Horace White and F. W. Whitridge. 

The standing committees were reconstituted as follows: 

Publication Committee—Charles Collins, chairman, Albert 
Shaw, Richard Watson Gilder, George R. Bishop and Nelson S. 
Spencer. 

Committee on Legislation—Horace E. Deming, chairman, 
F. W. Whitridge, George Chase, Jacob F. Miller, Everett P. 
Wheeler and Dorman B. Eaton. 

Auditing Committee—R. U. Johnson, chairman, and Edmond 
Kelly. 

Committee on Finance—Anson Phelps Stokes, chairman, Oscar 
S. Straus, Samuel P. Avery, A. S. Frissell and William Jay Schief- 
felin. 

Committee on Affiliated Societies—S. H. Ordway, chairman, 
J. Augustus Jolinson, R. S. Minturn, Charles B. Stover and J. C. 
Pumpelly. 

Committee on Civil Service Examinations—C. W. Watson, 
chairman, Alfred Bishop Mason, A. R. Macdonough, Seth S. 
Perry and J. H. C. Nevius. 

Much time was given to the discussion of amend- 
ments to the State constitution, to be submitted to the 
convention at Albany. The Association is codperating 
with the City Club to arrange a conference of repre- 
sentatives of all the cities in the State, to be held in 
New York on the 17th and 18th of May, to consider 
measures to be sent to the convention in the interest of 


Municipal Reform. The Association will present these 


drafts of constitutional amendments for endorsement 
by the conference: 


Insert in Article 10, between sections 2 and 3: 

The selection of all officers and employees of the State, or of 
any city of the State, shall be based upon merit and competency, 
ascertained by open competitive tests; excepting, however, elec- 
tive officers, judges, the heads of departments and public institu- 
tions, officers whose nomination requires the confirmation of the 
Senate, or from whom bonds for the safe keeping of public moneys 
are required, and further excepting persons employed merely as 
laborers or workmen. 
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The selection of persons to be employed in the public service 
of the State, or of any city of the State, as laborers or workmen, 
shall be based upon ascertained competency and priority of ap- 
plication for employment. 

All appointments of such officers and employees, whether spe 
cifically directed by statute or by the constitution, or otherwise, 
shall be made in accordance with these provisions. 

Promotion from the lower grades of the public service to the 
higher shall be on a basis of merit and competition, similar to 
that provided for entrance thereto, and shall be the usual means 
of filling vacancies occurring in such higher grades. 

The legislature shall enact laws to enforce the provisions of 
this section. 

gaa Section 3 of Article 10 so as to read (new matter in 
italics): 

When the duration of any office is not provided by this consti- 
tution, it may be declared by law, and if not so declared, such 
office shall be held during the pleasure of the authority making 
the appointment. But every officer by whom a dismissal of any 
subordinate officer or employee in the public service is made shalt 
specify in writing his reasons for such dismissal, and at or about 
the time of such dismissal shall file such written reasons in his 
office as a public record, and such written reasons for such dis- 
missal shall at all times be open to public inspection. 


A third section in regard to political assessments is 
still in process of preparation. 

The Senatorial investigation of the administration of 
the Civil Service law by Governor Flower and the State 
Civil Service Commission will begin in Albany about 
the end of June. Senators O’Connor, Saxton and Mac- 
Mahon constitute the investigating committee; and 
Horace E. Deming, chairman of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association’s committee on legislation, will act as 
counsel. M. 


A Reform Association for Washington. 


HE Civil Service Reform Association of the District 

of Columbia was organized on the evening of May 

8, at a meeting held at Willard’s Hotel in Washington. 

It was a thoroughly representative gathering. Ad- 

dresses were made by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 

Representative Harter of Ohio, and Rev. Alexander 

Mackay-Smith, formerly of New York City, but now 

rector of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Washington. 

A constitution was adopted, modeled generally after 
that of the New York Association, and the permanent 
officers elected were: President, William B. Webb, for- 
merly President of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District ; vice presidents, Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, John Joy Edson and Rudolf Kauffmann ; secretary, 
J. L. Siddons; assistantesecretary, C. W. Stetson ; treas- 
urer, Adolph G. Wolf; executive committee, C. C, Glo- 
ver, Gen. Chauncey McKeever, August Donath, F. G. 
Gurley, Henry B. F. Macfarland, and Dr. Frank T. 
Howe. Messrs. Edson and Glover are two of the leaders 
in Washington financial circles; Mr. Donath is a prom- 
inent real estate broker; Mr. Gurley is assistant secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade; Messrs. Siddons, Wolf and 
Stetson are lawyers; General McKeever is one of the 
best-known officers in the regular army ; Mr. Kauffmann 
is managing editor of the Washington S/ar, which has 
been a powerful ally of the Civil Service Reform move- 
ment from its beginning; Dr. Howe is one of the as- 
sistant editors of the same journal, and Mr, Macfarland 
is correspondent of the Boston Heradd. 

Among the signers of the constitution were John W. 
Douglass, another ex-President of the District Commis- 
sion; Marshall McDonald, who, as United States Fish 
Commissioner, put a merit system into operation in his 
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own office long before President Harrison formally class- 
ified his clerks; Rev. Stephen M. Newman of the First 
Congregational church; Rabbi Louis Stern of the He- 
brew Congregation ; and Theodore L. De Land, formerly 
examiner for the Treasury Department. All three of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and other persons of prom- 
inence in Government circles, were present at the meet- 
ing; and letters of regret, with assurances of cordial ap- 
proval and support, were received from influential busi- 
ness and professional men who were unavoidably absent. 

It is the purpose of the new association to put itself 
into close communication with kindred organizations 
all over the country, which have long felt the need of 
having such a body at the very centre of federal politi- 
cal activity. 


What Jefferson Thought of Clerkships. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
— :—To an applicant for office, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote under date of June 11, 1790: 

‘‘Your uncle, Mr. Garland, informs me that your edu- 
cation being now finished you are desirous of obtaining 
some clerkship or something else under Government 
whereby you may turn your talents to some account for 
yourself, and he had supposed it might be in my power to 
provide you with some such office. His commendations 
of you are such as to induce me to wish sincerely to be 
of service to you, but there is not and has not been a 
single vacant office at my disposal. Nor would I, as 
your friend, ever think of getting you into the petty 
clerkships in the several offices, where you would have 
to drudge through life for a miserable pittance without 
a hope of bettering your situation,’’ 

This letter, which I believe has never before seen 
print, I thought might be of interest to your readers. 
The question with me is whether the odd views of Jeffer- 
son and other fathers should now have weight. Clerk- 
ships are nowadays not invariably petty. There are 
clerks, for example, in the Patent Office to-day who dis- 
charge the same functions which in 1790 were discharged 
by Secretary of State Jefferson. 

I make this point because so many wise and good men 
and newspapers, including some most friendly to the 
Civil Service, speak, after the manner of the fathers, dis- 
paragingly of these clerkships. 

It is true that a clerk in one of the executive Depart- 
ments, however able his work, does not fill the public 
eye. But, after all, what does that amount to? Is a 
second-rate Congressman, who by his eccentricities con- 
trives to keep the press talking about him, a more valu- 
able public servant than a first-rate clerk who knows 
his business and does it thoroughly ? 

And to those who look back longingly to the ‘‘ good 
old times’’ when the public service offered a career to 
the deserving man, let me commend the careful reading 
of Mr. Jefferson’s closing sentence. A CLERK. 

WASHINGTON, May 8. 


Bit. INTRODUCED in Congress last Thursday by Rep- 

resentative Erdman of Pennsylvania provides for 
giving the Civil Service Commission four members, 
divided between the political parties; for separating 
the male eligibles according to party ; and for regulat- 
ing appointments to clerkships su that an equal number 
shall be chosen belonging to each of the two parties 
casting the highest votes at the last Presidential election. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GOvERN- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Portland, Me., 
and Grand Island, Neb., May 16; St. Paul, Minn., May 
17; Burlington, Vt., May 18; Duluth, Minn., and Rut- 
land, Vt., May 21; Des Moines, Ia., Departmental and 
Indian services, May 21, and Railway Mail Service, May 
22; Stevens Point, Wis., and Springfield, Mass., May 23; 
and Davenport, Ia., May 24. This ends the schedule of 
regular examinations till fall. A special examination will 
be held on June 12, in all the large cities where there 
may be applicants, for inspectors and assistant in- 
spectors in the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture. The salaries of the assistant inspectors 
will be $1,200, and of the inspectors $1,400. 
pointments will be generally to the lower grade. No 
person will be appointed who is not a graduate of some 
recognized veterinary college. Besides the examination 
in orthography, penmanship, plain copying, letter-writ- 
ing and arithmetic, there will be technical questions in 
veterinary anatomy, physiology and pathology, and in 
methods of meat inspection. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters between 
April 5 and May 4, the fourteenth month of the present 
administration, numbered 1,208, of which 819 were due 
to deaths and resignations, leaving 389 to be accounted 
for by removals, either for cause or at the expiration of 
four-year terms. 

—If more postmasters would imitate Mr. Protzman, 
the new appointee at Portland, Ore., they would save 
themselves much annoyance and scandal. He entered 
office absolutely unpledged as to places or policy, even 
to his bondsmen, who lent him their names with the 
distinct understanding that it involved no obligation 
on his part beyond good service to the public; and he 
published this fact in the local newspapers. 

—The program for the last two municipal conferences 
for the present season at the Amity Building in New 
York, is as follows: On May 24, Rev. Dr. Parkhurst in 
the chair, the subject will be ‘‘ New York for New 
Yorkers’’; R. W. G. Welling will discuss ‘‘ Home 
Rule’? ; Andrew H. Green, ‘‘ A Greater New York”? ; 
Horace E. Deming ‘Ballot Reform,’’ and Edmond 
Kelly ‘‘ Proportional Representation.’’ On June 7, 
Carl Schurz in the chair, the subject will be ‘‘ New 
York’s Political Prospects.’’ The municipal mission of 
Tammany Hall will be presented by Louis P. Gratacap; 
that of the Democratic party by Henry R. Beekman ; 
that of the Republican party by John A. Sleicher ; that 
of the People’s party by W. J. Ghent, and that of the 
Socialist Labor party by H. B. Salisbury. 

—At a dinner given by the City Vigilance League of 
New York to the Rev. Dr, Parkhurst on April 30, E. L. 
Godkin said, in responding to a toast: ‘‘ I came here to 
express my admiration for Dr. Parkhurst’s career and my 
belief in his methods. He has done an enormous serv- 
ice for this city. Iwas present at the sermon in which 
he made his first protest in 1892, and I heard him say 
one thing which I have carefully remembered. ‘ The 
wicked flee,’ he said, quoting from the Psalm, ‘ when no 
man pursueth; but,’ he added, ‘they make better time 
when somebody is after them.’ ”’ 

—An interesting libel suit in the Ohio courts is based 
upon the charges filed by an applicant for a postoffice 
under Postmaster-General Wanamaker against the post- 
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master then in office, whom he wished to oust. 


These 
charges represent the p-‘stmaster, one David Emmons, 
as locking up the postoffice for fifteen or twenty minutes 
while he went to meals, leaving patrons to stand out in 
the rain and cold; as being an inveterate smoker, and 


as being in the habit of betting and holding bets. Em- 
mons is trying to get damages from his accuser, one 
Benjamin Stackhouse. He has already obtained a ver- 
dict for $200, but Stackhouse is carrying the case up on 
appeal. 

—Representative Goldzier of Illinois, at the instance 
of the Chicago Letter Carriers’ Association, has pre- 
sented to Congress a plan for a self-sustaining insurance 
fund for postalemployees. The bill provides for a de- 
duction of one percent. of the salaries of carriers, which 
shall be accumulated as a benefit fund for postal servants 
suffering from disabilities and for those retired after long 
and honorable service. As the carriers are Government 
employees, Mr. Goldzier thinks that the accumulation 
of the fund could best be made by Government agencies, 
and it is proposed to do this without any expense to the 
federal treasury. 

—The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
decided to lengthen the course at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy to four years, and to make it in 
every sense a school for training American youth in 
citizenship. 

—The annual report of James P. Tolman, secretary, to 
the Civil Service Reform Association of Newton, Mass., 
is printed in the Newton Graphic for May 4. 

—Following are extracts, verbatim, from two letters 
received by Goop GOVERNMENT within a few days of 
each other, from employe’: in two of the newly clas- 
sified postoffices : 

Stop my paper at expiration. | 
Our postmaster is cutting off 
heads right and left, and mine 
will come soon. I have no use 
for your Civil Service. It is no 


good anda fraud. It does not 
protect anybody or anything. 


Enclosed please find money 
order for one year’s subscrip- 
tion. I am heartily in sympa- 
thy with Civil Service Reform, 
although I do not expect to be 
connected with the postal ser- 
vice much longer. I hope the 
good work may prosper, and I 
pledge myself to do my mite 
to help it along. 


It would be interesting to look through the records of 
those two men and see whose services the Government 
could the better afford to dispense with. 








New Publications. 


H*® would have been pronounced a dreamer who had 

predicted, ten years ago, that in the early days of 
1894 a conference of one hundred and fifty delegates, 
representing more than forty different Reform associa- 
tions and constituencies in all parts of the Union from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward, would gather in Phila- 
delphia to discuss the single topic of improvements in 
municipal government; yet that is precisely what oc- 
curred, and the influence of this remarkable meeting has 
been prepared for wider contemporary extension and 
for permanent benefit to posterity by the publication of 
the proceedings in book form. The ‘ Proceedings of 
the National Conference for Good City Government ’’ 
makes a volume of nearly four hundred octavo pages, 
printed in large, clear type. It shows the effect of care- 
ful editorial supervision and great painstaking in the 
compilation of data. It is something more than a mere 
report of the addresses and discussions at the Confer- 
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ence, although these are all given ; for some thirty-eight 
pages are devoted to an account of the objects and 
methods of all the Municipal Reform organizations in the 
United States, as far as they could be reached and interro- 
gated. It will astonish many persons, looking into the 
matter for the first time, to discover what a long list these 
societies make, and how important is the work they are 
doing. Some forty pages more are given to a “‘ Bibliog- 
graphy of Municipal Government and Reform,’’ which, 
while it does not claim to be absolutely exhaustive, has 
raked the libraries pretty clean, and probably gathered 
the great bulk of what is worth studying. It is espe- 
cially valuable for its foreign citations; for, whatever 
may be said of our federal and State constitutions and 
our political institutions generally in America, we have 
mucl still to learn from the old world in the handling 
of purely business corporations like municipalities. 

One of the excellent characteristics of the Philadel- 
phia conference was the absence of everything unpracti- 
cal, The addresses were made by men and women of 
experience, who came not to indulge in rhetoric but to 
contribute their share toward the accomplishment of 
direct and tangible results. All the papers contained 
in the volume before us are worthy of separate publica- 
tion, and their grouping has produced a work unique in 
character and of unquestionable usefulness, Copies 
may be obtained, bound in cloth for one dollar, and in 
paper for seventy-five cents, by application to Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, the compiler and editor, at the office 
of the Municipal League, 514 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

‘< Municipal Reform: 
gramme,’’ comes to us as Leaflet Number One, issued by 
the managers of the Amity Conferences in New York. 
It is by the Rev. Leighton Williams, and the first of the 
papers read at those meetings. 

‘“«Do Our Votes Count?’’ asks John Murray, jr., of 
Nordhoff, Cal., in a little monograph in which he pleads 
for a more direct participation of the people in their 
own government. He shows that the referendum al- 
ready exists in the United States under various guises, 
and urges the further extension of the principle. He 
would not have elective officers chosen by the present 
method of ratifying at the polls the work already done 
by caucuses and conventions in the hands of profes- 
sional politicians, -but he would have the nominating as 
well as the electing done by the people themselves. 

‘‘Gambling Committees: Authority of Law and Law 
Authorities,’’ is a protest by Adolph Hepner, editor of 
the St. Louis Zaged/att, against the protection afforded 
to such disguised gambling devices as the nickel-in-the 
slot machines by local law officers. 

Most of the month’s magazines are filled with articles 
adapted to the spring season; but the Century has for 
one of its Topics of the Time ‘Popular Education in 
Citizenship,’’ and an Open Letter by Theodore Roose- 
velt on ‘¢ The Common Sense of Civil Service Reform’’; 
in the American Journal of Politics, Frederick W. Kelly 
writes of ‘‘ Responsibility in Municipal Politics,’’ and 
James Albert Woodburn of ‘‘ The Study of Politics in 
American Colleges’’; and the Review of Reviews dis- 
cusses editorially ‘‘ New York’s Reform Movement.’’ 

The fifth part of the ‘‘ Book of the Fair’’ opens with 
a large picture of an electric fountain in action, and its 
principal interior views deal with the wonderful German 
display of royal porcelain and the French furniture col- 
lections. The number contains seven full-page illustra- 
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tions, besides scores of smaller ones. The descriptive 
letter-press carries the reader through a large part of the 
domestic sections of the Manufactures Building and well 
into the foreign group. 

Dr. Orville W. Owen of Detroit, who has created so 
wide a furore through the West by his alleged discovery 
of acipher in which Sir Francis Bacon concealed the 
secret history of the Elizabethan era, and who has lately 
been giving informal lectures in the East explanatory 
of his works, has already issued two volumes of his pro- 
jected series from the press of the Howard Publishing 
Company. In these books he does not pretend to ex- 
pound his method of tracing the cipher through the 
works of Shakspere, Burton, Spenser, Marlowe, and the 
others of the notable group whom Bacon is accused of 
using as his masks; but he gives here and there a hint 
of it, with the promise that in a later volume the whole 
secret will be revealed. Herein lies the weakness of the 
author’s case; for a cipher which will reverse history 
must be plain enough for all men to unriddle if it would 
have believers in a critical age. However, Dr. Owen 
has produced something which will interest, whether it 
convinces or not ; for, by the round-robin reading which 
he has made, he spins out a number of strange stories. 
The first is ‘‘Sir Francis Bacon’s Letter to the De- 
cipherer,’’ from which the author draws his general 
instructions. The next is Bacon’s autobiography, as 
candid as anything Rousseau or Marie Bashkirtseff ever 
wrote. Then follows a description of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, which breaks off abruptly, to be taken up again 
in the third volume. Dr. Owen is said to be already 
carrying along more than twenty of these stories—the 
story of Shakspere, the story of Burton, etc.—and yet 
the end is nowhere in vn socall 
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you to write out distinctly what By JEROME K. JEROME, 
you want and send stamp to the Author of “* THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” Etc. 


RAI LINGS F Bureau for terms and general cir- me 


For 


‘Theatres, Churches, Offices 


and Stores. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


NORWICH, 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
cular. by GOOD GOVERNMENT, Washington, D. C. 


You Can Bind 


One sheet or three hundred sheets in ten seconds. 
The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price-list—that’s free. 
If you haven’t tried the Klip I’ll mail a sample pair, and a pair of Klip-Keys to put them 


on with, for twenty five cents, or a sample dozen, six sizes, with Keys, for seventy-five 
cents. 
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“alaantse:” (CONN.|H. H. BALLARD, 147 Pittsfield, Mass. 


OU may have asked many 
times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a Satisfactory rc- 
sponse? ; 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 





wastes many valuable hours, 


‘How-To: PREPARE- perhaps weeks, in ‘“‘ brushing 
>: A up’’ on subjects not required, 


~ ae For 
Cl hit -SERVICE > One little volume contains 
aaa ee 2 all the necessary direc- 
~<a 4 "¢. KS = f TION: tions for applicants, includ- 
we Uap UCN ing blank forms of applica- 
= ee wate tion, and the rules and the re- 
8 i quirements for candidates for 
positions as -copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

Corcoran Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
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